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spirit. Charming pictures help 
bring the thoughts expressed close 
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and children can go for help and 
inspiration. Ages 5-10. 
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Hi-ho! Let the wind blow! 
For it’ll bring snow 

And ten below. 

We're penguins raised 

On ice, you know. 















So sang the penglets as they took their 
baths in the backyard pool one stormy No- 
vember morning. 

“Good crowed Peterkin. 
“When I grow up, I’m going to be an Ant- 
arctic policeman and patrol the icebergs.” 

“Me, too,” chirped Petunia. 

“You can’t. That’s he-man work, like the 
Royal Mounted.” 

Petunia paused. “Then I'll be a spy and 
go to the Arctic,” she decided. “There are 
lots of lady spies. I’ve seen them in the mov- 
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old winter!” 


“You don’t know how to be a spy.” 

“I do, too. I'll show you. I'll do some spy- 
ing today.” 

I smiled as I leaned out of the window and 
called the policeman and spy to breakfast. 
Then I packed them off to school. 

It was about two o'clock when the tele- 
phone rang. It was Miss Biddy at the school. 
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“Petunia is missing,” she said. 

“Goodness! Since when?” 

“Since lunch. And Peterkin just shakes his 
head and talks about spies.” 

That gave me an idea. I rushed to the zoo. 
Sure enough, the place was in an uproar. 
Keepers were running here and there. The 
Fire Department had turned up with a hose 
and was using it on two polar bears, who had 
left their cages and started out to see the 
world. The bears shook their heads and re- 
marked, as I passed, that this new game 
was getting a bit rough. 

Seals, otters, and a couple of walruses, 
were all mixed up in the big pool and 
having a free-for-all fight around a 
basket of fish abandoned by a keeper, 
who was now perched in a tree. 

“Have you seen a little 
girl penguin about?” I 
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asked an old seal who was taking no part in 
the melee. 

“I’ve seen nothing,” he said, and shut his 
eyes tight. “Do the same, and you'll keep out 
of trouble.” 

Then I noticed that the penguin pool was 
comparatively normal, except that most of the 
penguins had crowded up to the fence to 
watch the excitement. Playing on their slide 
with a couple of young ones was Petunia. 


I got her out of there in next-to-no-time, 
gave her a good slap with my fin, and said, 
“What do you think you're doing?” 
she answered tearfully. “As an 
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Antarctic patriot I’m making trouble for Arc- 
tic bears, seals, and all enemy creatures.” 

“Nitwit! Didn’t you ever hear of the Unit- 
ed Nations? We're allies. Where did you put 
those cage keys?” 

_She pulled them out from under a rock, 
and we hung them on the knob of the door 
in the keeper’s office and went home. I wrote 
the director of the zoo a letter apologizing 
and offering to give him Petunia as damages. 
He declined the offer. Petunia got nothing to 
eat but cod liver oil for two days and gave 
up spying. She plans now to become a Red 
Cross nurse. 





“Humph!” said Tom Turkey 
with a sneer. 

“What's a fine fowl like my- 
self doing here? 

With all of these chickens 
and ducks about, 

Cackling and quacking with 
vulgar shout, 

Gabbling geese, guinea hens, 
and such.” 

So he was pleased when the 
farmer’s men 

Transferred him to a private 
pen. 

“This is more like it,” said Turkey Tom 

Peering about him with aplomb. 

“If you just reach the proper crew, 

You get the service that’s your due. 

Here’s what a turkey ought to rate— 

A trough full of grain for a dinner plate, 

A pan of water and space to catch 

Some tasty bugs, if you want to scratch.” 

Tom Turkey fluttered his wattles red 

And smiled, with a toss of his haughty 
head— 

At least he intended it for a smile, 
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Though it looked like a sneer 
for a little while. 

“I guess this will show those 
farmyard folk, 

Who tended to treat me as 
just a joke! 

I guess this will show those 
young upstarts 

Who’s the king of the barn- 
yard in these parts!” 

Well, he haughtily strutted 
stalked about. 

Till the rest of the poultry 
were tired out, 

And they all agreed that, sun or rain, 

Tom Turkey gave them a terrible pain. 

Picture, my dears, their pleased surprise 

At the sight that greeted their happy eyes 

One morning close to Thanksgiving Day. 

Gertie Goose first looked Tom’s way 

And speedily called the rest to come— 

With a hiss as stern as the beat of a drum! 

“Tom Turkey at last has met his match, 

And I’m glad that frogs are so hard to catch, 

For the saucy creatures are using that fool 

Tom’s water pan for a swimming pool!” 
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Ever since she was 
five years old, Anna 
Lee had spent all her 
spare time riding up 
and down in eleva- 
tors. When shopping 
with relatives, she 
would suddenly dart 
away from them, run into the nearest 
elevator, and have the loveliest ride. 

As she grew older, she did not tire of 
it. Oh dear, no! She liked it even 
better. While other children spent their 
spare time going to the movies, or roller 
skating, or bicycling, Anna would go 
to the large department stores and ride 
up and down for as long as she possibly 
could. 

Once or twice, different elevator 
girls asked in sarcastic tones, “You're 
sure you don’t want to buy anything?” 

And Anna always shook her head 
and replied, “Oh, no! I’m just riding.” 

On the day that Anna was sixteen, 
she said to her aunt with whom she 
lived, “I don’t want to stay at school 
any longer. I can’t learn any more than 
I know now, because I do not want to. 
So please let me leave school and go to 
work in an elevator.” 

Her aunt agreed, for she hoped that 
Anna would soon grow tired of it. So 
Anna left school and was fortunate 
enough to get a job right away in the 
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ELEVATOR 


By IVY O. EASTWICK 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 
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tallest department 
store in town run by 
Mr. Noggins and Mr. 
Scroggins. 

For the first two 
days, Anna had a de- 
lightful time. Indeed, 
what could be greater 
fun for anyone who liked riding in el- 
evators, than to go up and down in one 
all day, meeting all kinds of people, and 
giving extra rides to any child who want- 
ed them. 

But on the third day something very 
unpleasant happened. Mrs. Maynard 
Smith, one of Noggins and Scroggins’ 
best customers, stepped into Anna's 
elevator and snapped, “Tenth Floor!” 

She was tall and thin and complain- 
ing. Anna wondered if she ever smiled. 
While she was wondering this, she took 
Mrs. Smith up to the Twelfth Floor 
Non-Stop. 

Mrs. Smith was furious. She stalked 
into the office of poor Mr. Noggins and 
Mr. Scroggins. In a very fierce voice, 
she said, ““When I say tenth floor I 
mean tenth floor. Not twelfth floor 
non-stop. And that was where that 
wretched new girl of yours took me. 
Purposely! You must dismiss her at 
once. At once!” 

She flounced out of the office before 
the partners had a chance to explain 
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that tenth and twelfth sound very 
much alike, and so it could have been 
an accident. 

Mr. Noggins and Mr. Scroggins sent 
for Anna Lee, who came promptly. 
Anna’s queer, little, pointed face 
looked very serious as she gazed back 
at the partners. But Mr. Noggins, who 
was an observant sort of man, noticed 
that her eyes danced. And it was plain 
to him that she was a laughing girl and 
not at all a serious one. 

He wondered if Anna had taken 
Mrs. Smith to Twelfth Floor Non-Stop 
by accident, or on purpose. 

“Anna,” said Mr. Scroggins, “I am 
afraid that you must leave this store on 
Friday. Mrs. Smith is one of our best 
customers, and she says that you pur- 
posely took her to the wrong floor.”’ 

“Well,” Anna exclaimed indignant- 
ly, “she surely needn’t make such a big 
fuss about such a small mistake!”’ 

Although the partners both agreed 
with Anna, they could not say so. 

“Anyway, Anna went on, “at least 
I have until Friday.” 

And with a quick smile at the two 
partners, she went back to her work. 
She did not wish to miss one minute of 
it. At the door she called, ‘All floors to 
the top! All floors to the top!” 

Mrs. Maynard Smith stepped in for 
the second time that day. She did not 
want to do any more shopping, but she 
did want to make Anna understand 
that when she said Tenth, she meant 
Tenth. So now, being an unpleasant 
sort of woman, she said, ““The Tenth 
Floor. T-e-n-t-h!” And she spelled it so 
that there would be no mistake. 

Anna smiled. She had a lovely smile. 
It was mirthful and gay and just a lit- 
tle bit secret. When people saw Anna’s 
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smile, they wondered. For it was that 
sort of smile. 

A small girl and boy, exactly the 
same size with exactly the same kind 
of look, walked into the elevator. 

‘Hello, Anna!” they said. 

“Hello, Twins!” replied Anna. ‘“Top 
floor as usual, I suppose?”’ 

“The top floor is the restaurant, and 
it is closed at this hour!” Mrs. Smith 
put in coldly. 

“Oh, we know!” said the boy. “We 
don’t want to eat. We want to ride! 
Don't we, Lavvy?” 

His sister Lavinia laughed. ‘“That’s 
all, John!” she answered. 

Mrs. Smith looked at them in a very 
disapproving manner. But Anna smiled 
as she pressed the button that closed 
the doors. 

“You won't be here much longer,” 
Mrs. Smith told Anna, unkindly. 

Anna did not reply. 

“When girls are rude to me, they 
go!” Mrs. Smith went on. 

Anna tried to look serious, but her 
eyes danced. She pressed another but- 
ton. The elevator rose. 

John and Lavinia stared up at Mrs. 
Smith. They won- 
dered what it was 
all about. They 
soon found out, for 
Mrs. Smith went 
through the whole 
story again. She 
sounded so spiteful 
that John and his 
twin decided they 
did not like her. 

When the ele- 
vator stopped, 
Anna called out, 
“Second Floor!” 


“Top floor, pleathe,” lisped Peter. 








The doors opened. But no one got 
in. The twins, wide-eyed with interest, 
watched the doors close again. 

“Third Floor!” called Anna. 

Nobody was waiting on the Third 
Floor, either. 

Lavinia said, “I love riding up!” 

“I love riding down!” said John. 
“And up, too! I can never be sure 
which I like best.” 

“Better! Not best!’’ Mrs. Smith cor- 
rected him. “Don't they teach you 
grammar at school, nowadays?’ She 
was always making remarks of this kind 
to children. Perhaps that was why so 
few children liked her. 

John looked at his twin, and she 
looked back at him. Then they both 
looked at Anna, and all three smiled. 
It was as if they shared a secret. 

“Fourth Floor!’ called Anna. 

A small boy, much smaller than Lav- 
vy and John, raced inside and _ said 
breathlessly, ““Top floor, pleathe.” 

He lisped because he had lost his 
front two teeth, so you can guess how 
very young he was. ““Top floor,” he re- 
peated, “just as high and as fast as you 
can go!” And he laughed and laughed. 
And Anna laughed. 
And John and Lav- 
s=' vy laughed. Be- 
‘| cause now there 
were four people 
who liked riding in 
elevators. 

Only Mrs. Smith 
did not laugh. She 
had forgotten how 
a long time ago, 











poor thing. 
The doors 
closed. The ele- 


vator rose again. 


“As high and as fast as you can go!” 


“What is your 


name?” Lavvy 
asked. 

“Peter! Peter 
Price!” Only he 
pronounced it 
“Prythe.” 

“Aren't you a 


very small boy to 
be riding alone?” 
asked Mrs. Smith 


severely. 
“Tm — thixth!” 
Peter replied 


proudly. “I go to 
school! I’m big!” 

Mrs. Smith 
frowned down at 
him and -_ said, 
“Good boys do not run away from their 
mothers to steal rides in elevators.’’ 

But Peter Price went on smiling hap- 
pily and showing the gappy place in 
his mouth. Anna smiled with him. 

“I’m not with my mother. I’m with 
my aunt!” he said. 

“It’s all the same!” snapped Mrs. 
Smith. 

“Fifth Floor,” Anna called as the 
doors slid open once again. This time a 
small black girl darted inside. She was 
very black indeed, with the brightest 
twinkling eyes you ever saw. She looked 
around with a smile for everyone. 

“Top floor!’ she said. “Just as top 
as you can go, and as fast as you can go, 
please, Anna? ‘Cause my mammy’s 
after me!” 

“Hello, Mary-Chris!”’ said Anna. 

“Hello, Mary-Chris!” echoed John 
and Lawvy. 

Although Peter Price had never seen 
Mary-Chris before, he said, ‘Hello 
Mary-Chris,” just to be like the others. 
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“Stop!” screamed Mrs. Smith, in a rage. 
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Only Mrs. Smith 
did not greet her. 
All that she said 
was, “So you are 
running away from 
your mother, too? 
Don’t you know 














that is a_ very 
naughty thing to 
do?” 


Mary - Chris 
stared. She had 
never thought of it 


that way. 
“It’s not!” the 
other three chil- 


dren spoke togeth- 
er, and John add- 
ed, ‘Our mothers 
don’t really mind! They know how 
much we like it!” 

“Sixth!” called Anna. 

The elevator stopped at the Sixth 
Floor, but no one got in. 

It stopped at the Seventh. 

It stopped at the Eighth. 

It stopped at the Ninth. 

“Tenth!” Mrs. Smith said acidly. 
“T-e-n-t-h.” She spelled it very slowly. 

Anna smiled. 

The watched wide-eyed, 
and John and Lavvy and Mary-Chris, 
who had been on many rides with Anna 
during the three days she had worked 
at the Store, wondered, “What is going 
to happen now?” 

Peter Price suddenly laughed. Mrs. 
Smith frowned at him. She did not like 
to hear children laugh at nothing. 

The elevator rose, and..... passed 
the tenth floor without stopping! 

“Tenth!” screamed Mrs. Smith in a 
real rage by now. “Tenth! Don’t you 
hear me?” (Continued on page 36.) 
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Harvest Feast 
By AILeEN FisHER 


Illustrated by Cornelius DeWitt 


















Fetch the wood and feed the fires, 


keep the kettles steaming: 

such a feast as this requires 
more than wishful dreaming. 
Stir the batter, Pilgrim daughter! 
Son, another pail of water! 


= Pile the clams beneath the coals, 
_ make the meat-spit stable, 

bring the planks and set the poles 
for the harvest table. 

Pilgrim son, more wood, more water! 
Help to pluck the turkeys, daughter! 


Roast the ears of yellow maize, 

pile the nuts and berries 

next to grapes on pewter trays 

near the sun-dried cherries. 

Guests are coming, son and daughter, 
over hills and running water! 


Rake the coals and pile them up, 
praise the harvest weather, 

set the table, cup by cup, 

guest and host together. 

Draw the ties of friendship tauter 
with thanks-giving, son and daughter! 





TOUCHDOWN FOR DOC 


By MARION RENICK 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT FRANKENBURG 


Tue Story So Far: After Jack Randall 
fell from the merry-go-round, he discov- 
ered a football coach, Doc Pillson, for 
the All-Americans. Through a lucky ac- 
cident, he got jerseys from Draper's De- 
partment Store. But now Doc would 
have to leave Winston with the carnival 
before the big game with the Winston 
Wonders, unless he got a job. 
ParT THREE 

Jack and Herbie stood in front of 
Draper’s Clothing Store. They knew 
they should go home to dinner, but they 
started for the carnival instead. They 
wanted Doc to look at Jack’s bad ankle. 

“Will it keep me from playing foot- 
ball, Doc?’ Jack asked. 

Doc shook his head over the swelling 
ankle. He felt around the bone with his 
long, skillful fingers. His face bright- 
ened. ‘You have only twisted your an- 
kle,” he said. ““The best thing you can 
do is walk home on it—even if it does 
hurt.” 

The boys felt much better. But they 
still had another worry on their minds. 
Doc Pillson would leave Winston on 
Sunday with the carnival. Then the All- 
Americans would have no coach. 

‘How can we ever beat L.M.’s Wins- 
ton Wonders if Doc goes?” Jack kept 
asking himself at dinner. Finally he 
said hopefully, “Dad, couldn’t you get 
Doc a job helping Coach Braun at high 
school? You are president of the school 
board. And you said yourself that Coach 
Braun needs a helper.” 
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“I also said,” Mr. Randall pointed 
out, “that there is no money to pay an- 
other coach. What we need is someone 
to run the cafeteria at your school.” 

“Doc could do that!” Jack exclaimed. 
‘“‘Honest, he could, Dad! He used to be 
a cook in the Army.” 

Mrs. Randall put in a word. “Why 
not let Doc try it?’ she asked her hus- 
band. “Goodness knows, you have not 
been able to find a woman who could 
do the job.” 

‘Why not let Doc try?” Jack repeated. 

‘“Well-ll,” Mr. Randall said thought- 
fully, “I’d have to see what the other 
members of the school board think 
about it. And, of course, they would 
want to know if this fellow really can 
cook.” 

“He can, Dad.” Jack nodded excited- 
ly. “He can prove that easy enough, I’m 
sure.” 

That was the big question. At noon 
the next day Jack hurried to the carni- 
val to talk the matter over with Doc. 
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The medicine man said he thought he 
would like to stay in Winston. He 
thought, too, that he would like a steady 
job at the school cafeteria. ‘And if the 
school board doesn’t give me the job,” 
he added, “I can always go back to the 
carnival.” 

“Not until after our game with the 
Wonders—please!” Jack begged. ‘Then 
he asked, ‘““But how. can you prove to 
the school board that you really are a 
good cook?” 

Doc yanked thoughtfully at the lock 
of hair falling on his forehead. “If I 
could only invite the board to a din- 
ner,” he said, “then I could show 
them—” 

Jack’s eyes brightened. “I know! 
We'll get Mom to let you cook dinner 
at our house.” 

Soon plans for Doc’s trial dinner be- 
came almost as important as football to 
the All-Americans. Doc had promised 
to stay with the boys until after their 
game. So, when the carnival left, he set 
up his stand on the sidewalk in front of 
Draper’s Store. Lady P. also decided to 
stay a few weeks longer in Winston. She 
moved her popcorn wagon to a likely 
spot beside the town drinking fountain. 

The boys were happy that Doc was 
going to be with them for a few more 
weeks. But they wanted him to stay and 
coach them in basketball that winter. 
And in baseball the next spring. ‘““We 
need you,” they told him. “Besides, we 
want you to stay forever, because we 
just plain like you.” 

So the All-Americans tried to help in 
making the school board hire Doc. 

“My uncle is a member of the board,” 
Peterson said. “I'll get him to vote for 
you, Doc.” 

“Be sure and have spinach at your 
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dinner,” was Herbie’s advice. ““Grown- 
ups will think you know what is good 
for kids if you feed them spinach.” 

On the evening of Doc’s dinner there 
was great stir and bustle in the Randall 
kitchen. Doc was lifting a long shallow 
pan of creamed potatoes from the oven. 
Lady P., who had come to help, was lad- 
ling thick, steaming soup into bowls. 
Jack and Herbie were saying, “Mmm, 
it smells good.” Mrs. Randall pushed 
open the door to say the guests were 
seated at the table. Jack and Herbie 
each picked up a bowl and started for 
the dining room. 

“Be careful, Jack,’ Herbie warned. 
“This is no time for one of your acci- 
dents.” 

Jack did not answer. He was almost 
afraid to breathe lest he stumble, spill 
soup, and spoil Doc’s chances for get- 
ting the job. 

But the soup got to the table safely. 
A few minutes later, Jack pushed open 
the swinging door a crack. He peeked 





“Be careful, Jack,’ 


warned Herbie. 


into the dining room. He was sure he 
saw old Mr. Chizzledick smacking his 
lips over the soup. 

The boy did a little dance of triumph 
‘in the middle of the kitchen. “Doc, oh, 
Doc!” he chirped. “They like it!”” He 
swung his arm toward the dining room 
in a wide, joyous gesture. ““They—” 

“Oops!”” Lady P. drew in her breath 
with alarm. There was a crash and a 
splatter. Jack had knocked the dish of 
spinach right out of her hands. 

“Oh, dear,’”’ Jack wailed as he looked 
at the mess on the floor. “Why did it 
have to be the spinach? The school 
board will never vote for you now, 
Doc.” 

Doc stood and looked at the splat- 
tered spinach and broken china. He 
looked around at his helpers. Lady P. 
was in tears. Jack and Herbie were as 
woebegone as if the end of the world 
had come. 

“Don’t worry,” Doc said cheerily. 
“Worse things happened to me in the 




















“This is no time for an accident.” 


Army. You kids clean up the floor. Dish 
out the potatoes, Lady P. Here I go with 
the corn-and-tomato casserole.” 

Doc picked up the heavy dish—the 
boys were afraid to carry it—and took it 
into the dining room. The meal went 
on. 

When dinner was over, Jack and 
Herbie kept their ears to the dining 
room door. They heard Mr. Randall 
say, ‘Fellow board members, you know 
who prepared this very good meal. You 
know why we were asked to sample it. 
Shall I now call for a vote on whether 
to appoint Mr. Pillson as manager of 
our elementary school cafeteria?”’ 

“Just a minute,” old Mr. Chizzledick 
said. ‘“This Pillson can cook. And he 
didn’t try to feed us spinach. That 
shows he knows what’s good to eat. But 
can he sew? Our cafeteria managers 
have always been women. And they 
also taught the sewing classes.”’ 

Behind the door, Jack drew a sharp 
breath of disappointment. But he 
cheered up as his father said, “Sewing is 
not too important. Most of our girls 
learn to sew at home, I think. Besides, 
Pillson can do more than cook. You 
know his record. He would be able to 
start a program of sports in the grade 
school. He would be a valuable helper 
for Coach Braun at high school.” 

“Ummm,” Mr. Chizzledick mut- 
tered. “But he still can’t teach sewing. 
Besides—”’ 

“Let us call him in and talk to him,” 
Mr. Randall suggested. 

Jack’s father got up and pushed open 
the kitchen door so quickly that he 
banged his son in the ear. ‘““We should 
like to talk to you, Pillson,”” Mr. Rand- 
all said. He beckoned to Doc. The door 
swung shut behind them. 
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This time, not 
only the boys but 
even Lady P. 
shamelessly squint- 
ed through the 
crack. Thus Jack 
saw Mr. Chizzle- 
dick bring out his 
glasses with the 
wide black ribbon 
and perch them on 
his beaked nose to 
have a better look 
at Doc. 

“Young man,’ 
said the old fellow, 
“I like your looks. 
I like your cooking, too. But you cannot 
sew. Therefore, we cannot hire you.” 

Doc looked puzzled. Mr. Randall ex- 
plained. Then Doc began to smile, ‘If 
it is a sewing teacher you want—’ he 
broke off. Stepping to the door, he 
called for Lady P. He led her by the 
hand to Mr. Chizzledick saying, “This 
lady has promised to do all my sewing 
for the rest of my life. She has agreed to 
marry me as soon as I get a steady job. 
She would teach sewing, I’m sure, if I 
were hired to run the cafeteria.”’ 

The blushing Lady Popcorn nodded 
happily. Behind the door, Jack mur- 
mured, ‘“Man-o-mulligan! Who would 
have thought of that?” 

In the dining room, Mr. Randall was 
saying, ‘““This man has proved that he 
can ably manage the cafeteria. He has 
shown us that the sewing classes will be 
taken care of—” a bow to Lady P. ““—and 
we know from his record that he can as- 
sist Coach Braun. Shall we vote—” 

“But has he proved that he can 
coach?” old man Chizzledick wagged a 
finger. ‘“We only know that he says so.” 
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“But can he teach sewing?” 


At that point 
Jack could hold in 
no longer. He 
burst into the din- 
ing room, dragging 
Herbie with him. 
He fairly shouted, 
“Of course, Doc 
can coach. He's 
teaching our team 
to play football!” 

“Fine.” Mr. 
Chizzledick rubbed 
his bony hands to- 
gether. “How 
many games have 
you won?” 

“We haven’t played any yet, but—”’ 

“Go out and win a game,” the old 
man said. “Prove that your friend Pill- 
son can coach. ‘Then—’’ 

“Then we'll give Pillson the job?” 
Mr. Randall asked quickly. “Is it 
agreed, gentlemen?” He looked at the 
men around the table. They all nodded. 
He concluded, “That settles it then. 
And the meeting is over.” 

Next day Jack and Herbie told the 
All-Americans, “We've got to win now— 
for Doc and Lady Popcorn, as well as 
for our own selves.” 

But as the day for the game drew 
near, L.M. and his Wonders became 
more boastful than ever. They told 
everyone in school that they would beat 
the All-Americans by at least ten touch- 
downs. Jack overheard L.M. saying to 
Harriet, the girl across the aisle, “It 
wouldn't surprise me to see Jack Rand- 
all have one of his usual accidents dur- 
ing the game. Then we'll make even 
more touchdowns!”’ 

The word “‘accidents” scared Jack. “I 
do have an awful lot of accidents,” he 
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thought. “Suppose I have one that 
makes us lose the game? That would 
mean that Doc would lose his chance at 
that job, too.” 

He took his problem to his coach. 
Doc advised, “Forget it, sonny boy. 
Keep your mind on the game. Then 
you ll forget to have an accident.” 

Jack found that Doc was right. From 
the moment the game started, he was 
too busy playing football to worry any 
more. He even forgot to be frightened 
at playing on the high school field in 
front of a big crowd. 

The Wonders started the game by 
kicking off from their 30-yard line. Jack 
thought that the punt would be a long 
one. He dropped back to catch it. 
Plunk! The ball came right into his 
hands. He tucked it in the crook of his 
arm. He started to run forward. | 1 
I 
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Jack’s teammates ran ahead of him. 
They blocked the opposing players. 
Jack got to his 40-yard line. There he 
was tagged. 

The All-Americans got their heads 
together in a huddle. ‘‘Let’s send Peter- 
son running around end with the ball 
this time,” they decided. 
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But the end run did not work. A 
Wonder came charging over. He tagged 
Peterson behind the All-Americans’ 
line. Jack’s team lost three yards. 

Then the Wonders got the ball. They 
soon made a touchdown. 

Jack called his team together. ‘If we 
couldn’t stop the touchdown,” he said, 
“at least, let us keep them from making 
two more points by kicking. As soon as 
their center snaps back the ball, let’s 
rush over and block the kicker.” 

The teams lined up. The Wonders 
never had a chance to kick for their try- 
after-touchdown. For Herbie shoved the 
other center so hard that that player 
staggered back and fell against L.M., 
who was trying to kick. 





“That was a killer! Boy, what a 
block!” Jack exclaimed. “Now, team, 
let’s get a touchdown for Doc.” 

“A touchdown for Doc!” the All- 
Americans shouted. ‘““A touchdown for 
Doc,” became their battle cry. They got 
possession of the ball. They began to 
fight their way to the enemy goal line. 

Jack threw a long pass to Herbie who 
had planned to pass to Jon Barlow. But 
he saw a clear field ahead. So he ran. 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Hen TurKEY wiTH CHICKENS—American Museum of 


Natural History 
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By KATHARINE GIBSON 


The picture above, HEN TuRKEY AND 
CHICKENS, was painted by the American 
artist and naturalist, John James Audu- 
bon. Born in the West Indies some four- 
teen years before the death of George 
Washington, Audubon was educated 
mostly in France where he studied 
under famous masters. Of the years he 
spent in this country, surely the hap- 
piest were those during which he wan- 
dered through the swamps of the Miss- 
issippi valley, into the forests of Ohio, 
among the canebrakes of Kentucky, or 
upon the rich lands of South Carolina, 
working on notes and drawings for the 
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book which was to make him famous, 
Birds of America. This book contains 
beautifully detailed paintings of Amer- 
ican birds. 

In HEN TuRKEY AND CHICKENS, Au- 
dubon has done a careful and lively 
study of our Thanksgiving bird. Notice 
with what skill he has painted the pat- 
terns of every feather, the shape of 
claws, the eager, darting look in each 
beady eye. Audubon has reported accu- 
rately and amusingly the movement of 
birds, not only the wide strut of the 
mother, but the confused flutterings of 
the young, even to the downfall of one 
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who has become all tangled up in legs 
and wings in an effort to go as fast as the 
others. 

The prim, precise painting, HOME To 
THANKSGIVING, is the work of C. H. 
Durrie, who was born about fifteen years 
later than Audubon in New Haven, 
Connecticut. He was sometimes known 
as ‘“The Snow Man” because he painted 
sO many winter scenes on New England 
farms. Here you can see with great ex- 
actness just how the son of your great- 
great-grandfather’s time was welcomed 
home on Thanksgiving Day after his 
cold ride in the family sleigh. 

This picture is a Currier and Ives 
print. Currier and Ives were partners in 
a shop in New York City where they 
made color prints of popular American 
paintings. Ask your grandmother about 
Currier and Ives. And you will be told, 
“In my day, no house was complete 
without at least one upon its walls. 
Everybody liked them and everybody 
bought them.” 

Do you wonder what it was like in- 
sile the house on Thanksgiving Day 
when your grandmother was young? 
The answer to that is to be found in 
‘THANKSGIVING, by Doris Lee. ‘This art- 
ist was born in Aledo, Illinois, but not 
long enough ago to remember such a 
scene. She must have heard about it so 
often, however, that she felt as if she had 
been there. Not only is the picture full 
of people doing delightful things, full 
of friendly animals—no kitchen should 
be without a dog and a kitten with a 
pointed tail—and somehow it even seems 
to be full of smells; spice from pies, 
fragrant steam from the turkey, hot 
yeasty odors of fresh bread and rolls, 
and the crisp, tickling freshness of cool 
celery, lettuce and radishes. 
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Home To THANKSGIVING—Cleveland Museum of Art 


Now, if you want to draw a Thanks- 
giving picture yourself, choose one 
thing from any of these. Perhaps 
it will be the little girl helping 
with the baking; perhaps, the oxen and 
wood cart; perhaps, a young turkey. But 
no other copying! Make up the back- 
ground. Or, better still, try sketching 
your own house so that when your 
grandchildren grow up, they can look 
at the drawing, and laugh at your gleam- 
ing kitchen, and say, “But, Grand- 
mother, how did they ever manage to 
get Thanksgiving dinner in that funny 
room? What a strange kind of stove you 
had!”’ 





THANKSGIVING—Art Institute of Chicago 
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Retold by ELLIS CREDLE 


Talk about puddings! There never 
was a more astonishing pudding than 
the one Ma Tolliver beat up for the 
all-day preaching that went on down in 
Possum Holler Church on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Folks came down to preach- 
ings from all over the countryside in 
those days, from Sandy Creek and Tur- 
key Bottom and Huggin’s Crossroads. 
They brought their dinners with ‘em 
and between sermons and singing that 
went On morning and afternoon, they 
spread their victuals on the ground, pic- 
nic fashion, and had a real slapbang 
good dinner. 

Everybody tried to out-do everybody 
else with their pies and cakes and roast 
turkey and what-not, and Ma Tolliver 
laid off that Thanksgiving to have a 
pudding that would top everything else 
at the preaching. She started on it early 
Wednesday morning mixing up her 
meal and molasses, cutting up peaches 
and nuts and such fixings to make it 
extra fancy. After she’d had it on the 
fire a spell, it came to her that she'd 
forgot to put the salt in it. 

Now every good cook knows a pud- 
ding’s not right without a pinch of salt, 
so Ma, she called out to her oldest girl, 
“Saphronie!” she says, “I forgot the 
salt in the pudding and I’m out here 
picking a turkey with my fingers all 
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THE PUDDING 
that Broke up the Preaching 


a 





Illustrated by LOIS MALOY 


stuck full of feathers. Run in the kitch- 
en for me and put in a good big pinch 
of salt.” 

“Lawsy, Ma, I’m a-ironing my dress 
for the big doings tomorrow. If I stop 
now my iron'll get all cold.”” And she 
went on ironing as hard as she could. 

“Hitty, you run in the kitchen and 
put some salt in the pudding for me,” 
hollered Ma to the next oldest girl. 

“I declare to goodness, Ma, I can't 
do it. I’ve just been to the witchwoman 
to get her to take the warts off my hands 
and she’s smeared axle grease over both 
my hands and told me not to wash it off 
til I saw the evening star over my left 
shoulder. I can’t pick up a pinch of salt 
with axle grease all over my hands.” 

By this time Ma was mighty nigh 
wore out with hollering but she decided 
to try once more. “You, Lucy! Can't 
you run in the kitchen and put some 
salt in the pudding for me?” 

“Golly, Ma. I’m a-lying here in bed 
with cucumber peelings all over my 
face a-trying to bleach off the freckles 
before tomorrow. I can’t get up now!” 

“Sally!” Ma shouted to the youngest 
girl, “Hump yourself into the kitchen 
and throw some salt in the pudding for 
me.” 

“Goodness sakes, Ma, I’m a-working 
like fire to get my hair rolled up on old 
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stockings, so’s I'll have curls for the 
doings tomorrow. I ain’t got time to salt 
the pudding!” 

Since there weren’t any more girls to 
ask, Ma hollered at her son, “Rufus, 
please go in the kitchen and throw a 
spoonful of salt into the pudding.” But 
Rufus was busy, too. 


Is 


He was a young feller, 
just beginning to cotton 
to girls and do a little 
courting. “I swan, Ma,” 
he called back, “I’m all 
full of bear-grease. Been 
slicking down my_ hair 
with it, and now I’m a- 
greasing my Sunday-go-to 
meeting boots. I can’t put 
















any salt in any pudding 
now!” 

By that time all the chil- 
dren were used up and 
Ma began to holler at her 
old man. “Lem, can’t you 
stop whatever you're do- 
ing and go put a spoonful 
of salt in the pudding?” 

“Shucks, Lucy, I’m a- 
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cleaning my gun for tomorrow. S’posing 
a nice fat rabbit ran across the road 
whilst we're a-going, if my gun wasn’t 
ready we'd miss a good rabbit stew for 
supper. Got my hands full of gun-soot. 
I can’t take care of your pudding now.” 

“Oh, tarnation!’’ Ma said to herself, 
clean out of patience. “I'll do it my- 
self!’’ So she washed the feathers off her 
hands, and into the kitchen she 
marched. She got a good big pinch of 
salt, went over to the hearth where the 
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“I never tasted a pudding like this!” 


pudding was boiling away in a pot 
swung over the fire, and threw it in. 

Well, after a while, Saphronie got 
her dress all done up, and she got to 
feeling a little ashamed that she hadn't 
done what Ma had asked her to. So she 
went over to the salt box, got a big 
pinch, and threw it into the pudding. 

Hitty got to feeling bad about refus- 
ing her Ma, too. “I reckon I could man- 
age to get some salt in that pudding if 
I tried,” she said. So she went into the 
kitchen, picked up a spoon with her 
black greasy hands, dipped up a good 
big dose of salt, and stirred it into the 
pudding. 

Then Lucy, lying back on the bed 
with her face covered with cucumbers, 
got to thinking that she hadn’t done 
right not to help her. Ma when she was 
asked, so she got up, went to the hearth, 
and put some more salt in the pudding. 

No sooner had she got out of the way, 
than Sally came into the kitchen with 
her hair done up in knobs all over her 
head. She got a good-sized pinch of salt 
and dropped it in the pudding. 

Then Rufus got to thinking about it 
after he'd finished his boots. So into the 
kitchen he went and dipped up a good 
big tablespoonful. Being a man, he 
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didn’t know much about such things, 
and he thought you had to put as much 
salt in a pudding as in a pot of stew. 

Pa’s conscience got to hurting him, 
too, and as soon as his gun was all 
shined up and loaded, he clumped into 
the kitchen, dipped up a_ heaping 
spoonful of salt, and threw it over into 
the pudding. 

At last the pudding was done. Ma 
took it off the fire. It turned out of the 
pot as pretty as you please. 

“That's as fine a looking pudding as 
ever I saw!” Ma said. “With a pudding 
like that, I might even ask the preachers 
to have some tomorrow.” 

“Oh yes, do, Ma!” the girls ex- 
claimed. 

The next day was sparkling and sun- 
ny. Everybody set off walking to the 
church. The preaching went fine. As 
soon as one preacher was winded an- 
other one got up and took his place. By 
twelve o'clock they were all knocked 
out, so they called time out for Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Well sir, Ma was so proud of that 
pudding that sure enough she invited 
all the preachers over to have some. 
There were four of ’em, so she cut off 
four huge hunks and told ’em to dig in. 
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The first one that took a bite looked 
at Ma with his eyes popping half out of 
his head. 

“You never tasted anything like it, 
now, did you?” Ma said proudly. 

“No, Sister, I never did, and that’s 
a fact,’’ the preacher said. 

“Go on, don’t be bashful, finish it 
up!”” Ma urged and the poor fellow, not 
to hurt her feelings, took another bite 
and gulped it down. 

Those four preachers sure proved 
their Christian feelings that day. All 
four of ’em choked down the pudding 
without saying a word against it. 

After they’d staggered off toward the 
church, Ma cut some off for herself 
and passed each of her family a piece. 
Everybody took a bite and looked up 
horrified. Then it came out how 
each of ‘em had gone into the kitchen 
and salted the pudding. 

Ma was mortified. ““Too many cooks 
sure spoilt this pudding!”’ she said. 

They spoilt the preaching, too, you 
can be sure of that. Those preachers 
didn’t save any souls that afternoon. 
As soon as one of ’em would get himself 
worked up to a hollering pitch, he’d 
have to stop and whisper for a glass of 
water. There was so much water hauled 
up to the pulpit that day that folks 
stopped thinking about the preaching 
and began to wonder what the trouble 
was. Some took to counting the glasses. 

What with preachers plagued with 
thirst and everybody whispering to each 
other asking questions, the meeting 
broke up ‘way ahead of time. The tale 
about the pudding finally got around 
and ever since that time folks around 
Possum Hollow tell about Ma’s pud- 
ding that broke up the big Thanksgiv- 
ing all-day preaching. 
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ID Jokes Bs 
Ay George! — 


Jokes by Story Paraders, we should say! 
Thanks for all the nice letters, and keep 
sending in those jokes. We'll use as many 
as we can. Remember the address: George, 
“o Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

“We'd better be careful,” said one sole to 
the other. “I think we’re being followed by 
a pair of heels.” 





Bill: What is the greatest surgical opera- 
tion in history? 

Bob: Lansing Michigan. And what’s the 
biggest job of moving ever done? 

Bill: Wheeling West Virginia. 


i? 


—— 


Kit Bond (named after Kit Carson, no 
doubt) wants to know what the ceiling 
said to the wall. 
plastered!” 


“Hold me up—I'm 





Little Boy: Why do you tiptoe past the 
medicine cabinet, Daddy? 

His Pop: So I won’t wake up the sleep- 
ing pills. 


alae Anne Gibson 


Nice Old Lady: You're pretty dirty, aren’t 

you? 
Little Girl: 

clean! 


Yes, and I’m even prettier 


—Patricia Anderson 




















By MARION CONGER 
Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


Joun White was a sailor in the United 
States Navy. He had bright red hair 
and bright blue eyes. And he came 
from Bean Blossom, Indiana, which is a 
very small town, as all the people in 
the south of Indiana know. 

Jean LeBlanc was a little French 
boy. He had shiny black hair and shiny 
black eyes. And he came from Haricot 
Vert, France, which means green bean, 
and which is also a very small town, as 
all the people in the north of France 
know. 

This is the story of how they met in 
Algiers, a big city in North Africa, a 
city of white houses and white sunlight. 

John White had taken care of him- 
self since he was a little boy, because he 
had no father and no mother, no broth- 
ers and no sisters. Before he joined the 
Navy, he sold vegetables in Mr. Brown’s 
grocery in Bean Blossom. 

One day John White said to Mr. 
Brown, “I am strong and healthy, and 
I think I would make a good sailor. 
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Some day I will come back to Bean Blos- 
som, but now I’d like to join the Navy 
and see the world.” 

“Good-by, John,” said Mr. Brown. 
“IT am too old to be a sailor, or I would 
go with you. Good luck. And, if ever I 
can do anything for you, just let me 
know.” 

So John White got on a train and 
went to Indianapolis, which is a big 
city about the size of Algiers. There he 
got a white uniform and a sailor’s cap. 
And he was sent to a great Eastern sea- 
port, where many ships lay at anchor. 
One of these was his ship, and he sailed 
away on it with many men who were 
sailors and one who was not. 
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This man was Bill Black who wrote 
stories for a big newspaper in New York 
City. On the ship that carried them to 
Algiers, John White and Bill Black be- 
came friends. So when they went ashore, 
they set out together to see the city. 

After a while they came to the Square 

resson, which is called the heart of 
Algiers because so many beautiful ave- 
nues lead out from it to all parts of the 
city. 

All around it were palm trees and 
fig trees and banana trees. There were 
benches and chairs for people to sit on, 
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and donkeys for the children to ride. 
Some of the people were Arabs in flow- 
ing white robes and white turbans. 
Some were Zouaves with baggy blue 
pants and bright red hats. Some were 
Hebrews with little black caps and long, 
long beards. Some were Italian, some 
were Spanish, and some were French. 

There was nothing in Bean Blossom 
like it. Bill Black said there was noth- 
ing in New York City like it, either. 
And, best of all, there were a lot of lit- 
tle boys shining the shoes of all the won- 
derful people as they laughed and chat- 
tered in the white sunlight. 

One of these little boys was Jean Le 
Blanc, and John White noticed him 
right away. He noticed the way his eyes 
sparkled and how nicely he was shining 
shoes. 

“If I had a little brother,’ he 
thought, “‘I’d want him to be just like 
that little boy.” 

Just then Jean Le Blanc looked up 
and saw John White. He saw his bright 
red hair and smiling blue eyes. And 
then he looked right into John White's 
eyes, and he grinned a big crooked grin. 

“Well,” said Bill Black, “I must go 
now and write a story about Algiers 
for my newspaper.” 

“All right,” said John White, “but 
I think I'll stay and have a shoe shine.” 

“You just shined your shoes this 
morning,” said Bill Black. 

“So I did,” said John White, “but I 
think they need another shine.” 

So Bill Black went away, and John 
White walked over to Jean Le Blanc’s 
stand under a palm tree. He waited tll 
Jean had finished shining the shoes of 
a Spanish olive merchant, and then he 
said, “Shine, Boy.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Jean. He had picked 
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up a little English 
from American tour- 
ists and was very 
proud of it. 

They began to talk. 
John White found 
out that the little boy 
had no father and no 
mother, no _ sisters, 
and no brothers. He 
found out that once 
he had delivered gro- 
ceries in Haricot Vert, and that he had 
come to Algiers because he wanted to see 
the world. He had walked all across 
France, sleeping at night in haystacks, 
and he had worked his way to North 
Africa on a Portuguese freighter. 

What a lot of things they had in com- 
mon! When Jean Le Blanc had finished 
John White’s shoes, they shone so you 
could see your face in them. ‘The white 
sunlight was beginning to fade and many 
people were starting home. 

‘There will be no more work for you 
today,” said John White. “Let’s have 
some lemonade.” 

So they sat at a little table under a 
fig tree and ordered lemonade. And 
they talked and talked. When it was 
time to say “Good-by,” John White 
shook his little friend’s hand and said, 
“I will be in Algiers for two weeks. And 
every afternoon I will come to buy lem- 
onade for you.” 

Jean looked up at his new friend and 
said solemnly, “Every afternoon I shall 
be waiting for you, and every afternoon 
I will shine your shoes as a gift.” 

Every afternoon John White came to 





have his shoes shined, and then he sat , 


by Jean’s stand until it was time for 
their lemonade. At last one day, he 
said, ‘‘Jean, I am going away tomorrow.” 
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Suddenly Jean felt very sad. “But 
you will come back some day,” he said. 

“No,” said John White, “I am going 
to sail all around the world but I am 
not coming back here again.” 

‘Then the tears jumped into Jean's 
eyes and stood there very still. ‘They 
didn’t fall, because he didn’t want his 
friend to see how sad he was. 

“I see,” said Jean. “Well, good-by 
and good luck. I shall stay here.” 

John White saw the tears standing 
so still in Jean’s eyes, and he smiled, 
“You are a good scout, Jean,” he said. 
“But you are going away, too.” 

“No,” said Jean, “I wanted to see the 
world but I am small and have very lit- 
tle money. There is no place for me to 
go.” 

“Oh, yes there is,” said John White. 
“There is Bean Blossom, Indiana.” 

“No,” said Jean. “There is no place 
I would rather go, not even Haricot 
Vert. But there is no way for.me to get 
there.” 

“Oh, yes there is,” said John White. 
“You will go instead of a suitcase. My 
friend Bill Black is flying to New York. 
He can take a suitcase that weighs fifty 
pounds, or he can take you. So he is go- 
ing to take you.” 

Jean’s eyes got very big, and there 
were no tears in them any more. 

“Then,” said John White, “he will 
send you to Mr. Brown in Bean Blos- 
som, and Mr. Brown will look after you 
until I come home.” 

Then Jean jumped up from the table 
and ran around and kissed John White 
on both cheeks, the way little French 
boys do when they love someone very 
much. And John White laughed and 
gave Jean a big bear hug. 

‘“Good-by now,” said John White, 
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‘and good luck. I'll see you in Bean 
Blossom.” 

In a few days Bill Black came to the 
palm tree where Jean was shining the 
shoes of an Arab horse trader. 

“It is time to go now,” he said. 

“But I am not ready,” said Jean. 

“Oh, yes, you are ready,” said Bill 
Black, ‘‘because all you can take is a 
toothbrush, and all I can take is a tooth- 
brush and you. So come along.” 

Bill Black took Jean to a big airport 
where they got on an airplane that flew 
them all the way across the ocean to 
New York. When they got to New 
York, Bill Black put a tag around Jean’s 
neck that said “Please deliver to Mr. 
Brown in Bean Blossom, Indiana,” and 
he put Jean on a train and told the con- 
ductor to take good care of him. 

Mr. Brown was waiting for Jean in 
the Bean Blossom station. He saw his 
shiny black hair and shiny black eyes 
and the tag around his neck and he 
knew him right away. 

‘Hello, Jean,” said Mr. Brown. ‘““Wel- 
come to Bean Blossom.” . 

Then he took Jean’s hand and led 
him down the Main Street and into the 
Main Square. There was nothing in Al- 
giers like it. The sunshine in the Main 
Square was golden yellow, and _ all 
around it were maple trees and syca- 
more trees and horse chestnut trees. 

From one corner came a wonderful 
smell of fruits and vegetables. There in 
the shade of a giant sycamore tree was 
Mr. Brown’s grocery store. 

Through the polished windows Jean 
could see many fruits and vegetables he 
had known in France, and some that he 
had never seen. Great striped water- 
melons, fat green butter beans, ears of 
golden corn. 
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“Oh,” said Jean, 
“what a wonderful, 
wonderful store!” 

Mr. Brown laughed 
and took Jean inside. 
He gave him the 
room over the store 
where John White 
used to live and a fine 
new bicycle. The ‘ = 
next day Jean started 
delivering vegetables to all the people of 
Bean Blossom. He never bruised the veg- 
etables, and he never spilled the veg- 
etables, and he never delivered them to 
the wrong people. 

One day when he came back to his 
little room over the store, he found 
John White sitting at the little table by 
the window. There were two glasses on 
the table and there was a big pitcher of 
cool lemonade. 

For a moment Jean stood still as stone 
in the doorway. He could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. Then he ran to the table 
and jumped into John White’s arms and 
hugged him and hugged him. 

“Sit down, little brother,” said John 
White, laughing. “And while we drink 
our lemonade, I will tell you something 
wonderful. Mr. Brown is getting older 
and he has given me his store. And be- 
cause you have delivered the vegetables 
so very well, I am going to make you my 
partner.” 

“Oh,” said Jean LeBlanc. “Oh, oh, 
oh!”” And he couldn’t think of another 
word to say. 

But today there is a new sign over the 
grocery on the Main Square. It reads 
‘“‘White and Le Blanc, Fruits and Vege- 
tables.” And every one in the south of 
Indiana says it is the finest store for 
miles and miles around. 
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Here comes Globi riding Toby on 


his first visit to you. He might have 





picked a bronco, or a llama, or a gnu. 
He says that he chose Toby to ride on 
his debut because Toby rhymes with 
M, Globi—and besides he likes the view. 
v “In my home in the Alps,” Globi 
said just today, “‘a goat is quite handy 
for travel and play. But Switzerland’s 
small and America’s vast. So I’ve 
picked a giraffe that can get places 
fast.” 

This Globi has friends from Norway 
to Rome. All over Europe he feels quite 
at home. Boys and girls raise great 
cheers when Friend Globi appears in 
magazine, movie, or book. They wear 
Globi masks and play Globi games. 
You see Globi wherever you look. 

Now Globi loves travel and Globi 


loves fun, and he wants to see every- 

















thing under the sun. So he said one 
day, “There is no other way. I must 
make a trip to the great U.S. A.” 

He wrote me a note. “Dear Pete 
Penguin,” it said. “Can you spare an 
old friend like Globi a bed? I’m coming 
to visit your country, you see, and I 
hope that you'll have some time for 
me.” 

Well, naturally I was pleased as 
punch, and we met Globi’s ship, our 
whole lively bunch. Now Uncle Wal- 
rus and Lobster Lulu and both of the 
penglets have plenty to do. We’re 
showing Globi all of the sights. We 
sightsee all day and we talk most all 
night. We’ve visited museums, fac- 
tories, banks. And Globi, wherever 
he goes, plays pranks. It keeps us 
hopping, I'll admit, but we’d 


not give up a moment of it. 


lobi the Junmaker 


So here we have Globi in Story 
Parade. He hopes to add you to the new 
friends he’s made. We hope that you'll 
like him as much as we do, so won’t you 


please tell us just how he strikes you? 
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CONCEALED COUNTRIES 

In the sentences below the names of ten 
countries are hidden. How many can you 
find? Example: 
Spain 

Can a day pass without that girl Frances 
breaking china, I wonder? What a jackass I 
am to let her wash the dishes, but with Elinor 
way out at the turkey farm, I do need help. 
I hope Ruby will come in the fall though 
she talks in dialect so that I can hardly under- 
stand her. Tom was here this morning, but as 
we denied having seen his new guinea pigs, 
he went away again. 


His pain is worse today. 


COMPOUND WORDS 
In the following sentences a word such as 
pullover is used twice, first as two words, pull 
over, and then as one. To make the puzzle 
easier, the first part of the divided word has 
been written in. 
1. He filled his mouth with smoke and blew 


senting BIE. ctcncesiinaneesaneniese 
3. When I first saw the statue, I wondered 


what the marks on the base ..............:s0000 , but 
there is a book about it in the ..................... 
4. I shouted at that cur .............. times before 


Ihe let go OF thie ............00.000000. , 


‘ , < 
5. The court must decide whether this money 


IS MINE........00000 must be kept for this................ 
6. Without more ado he fell............ ee 
ao 26 a 
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SCRAMBLED WORDS 
The names of these five pictures are all 
mixed up. Can you unscramble them? 


ARVUTE 
MIPPNUbs 





THE FOUR ACES 

This is an easy card trick which will mysti- 
fy your friends if you practise it once or twice 
ahead of time. Take the four aces from a pack 
and arrange them privately with three other 
cards, so that they are in this order, three aces, 
three other cards, and the fourth ace. The 
three odd cards must be placed carefully be- 
hind the third ace, so you can hold up the 
four aces like a fan for your audience to look 
at, without their suspecting that the other 
cards are in your hand. 

After exhibiting the aces, place the seven 
cards on top of the pack with the fourth ace 
on top, and then deal the first four in a row, 
face down on the table. Your friends will 
think that these are the four aces, but you 
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know that only the first one is an ace.. Now 
you deal three cards at a time on each of the 
four so you have four piles of four cards each, 
and your aces are all together in the first one. 

Ask one of your friends to choose two of 
the piles. If he indicates the first pile as one 
of the two, simply pick up the ones he has not 
chosen, saying, “Then we won’t need these.” 
Otherwise, pick up the two he has chosen, 
and say: “Well, that leaves these two.” In 
either case, you are left with the aces and one 
odd pile and you ask him to choose again, 
one pile this time. If he chooses the aces, you 
pick up the odd pile, saying “Good for you, 
turn them over.” If he chooses the odd pile, 
you pick it up just the same, but you tell him 
to turn over what he has left. You see, in any 
case he is going to turn up all the aces, but 
you have made it appear that he has a free 
choice. 


ACT YOUR TRADE 

‘Take a number of slips of paper and write 
Teacher, Shoemaker, Dentist, Doctor, Sailor, 
Dressmaker, etc. Let each child draw a slip 
and act out the part in as ridiculous a way as 
possible, for the others to guess. The doctor 
and dentist will need to choose a helper to 
be the patient, and the dressmaker may need 
someone to be measured and fitted, but the 
sailor can dance a hornpipe and pull in imag- 
inary ropes all by himself. After the acts have 
been guessed, the group votes for the best 
performance. 

This game is also fun when the actors are 
behind a sheet, casting their shadows for 
those on the other side to watch. The sheet 
can most easily be hung in a wide doorway, 
and a ceiling light or bridge lamp behind the 
actors will usually cast enough light to make 
the shadows stand out. 


PICTURED ACROSTIC 


In this puzzle there are twelve pictures. If 
you guess them correctly and write the names 


in order, the initial letters will spell some- 
thing. 
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By DESSA FULTZ 





It was the year 1826. About half a 
hundred huge, white-topped wagons 
were being loaded with calico, trinkets, 
and other merchandise for the Santa Fe 
market. 









— .¥ The words had come tumbling out. Kit 


Men in dirty buckskin suits were 
hard at work, some breaking mules to 
the feel of the harness and others hoist- 
ing bales and crates over the tail-gates 
of the wagons. 

It was an exciting scene. To the boy 
looking on, it was the most wonderful 
scene he had ever beheld. He longed to 
take part in the activity, but he was too 
bashful to offer to help. So he was over- 
joyed when a big man who was strug. 
gling with a heavy crate called, “Hi 
thar, sonny! Mind lendin’ a hand?” 
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The boy sprang forward eagerly. He 
was short but stocky, and, when he 
grabbed one end of the crate, his 
strength surprised the man. 

“You're purty husky for your size,” 
he complimented. “‘What’s your name?” 

“Christopher Carson. Folks call me 
Kit for short. I’m sixteen. My pappy 
was Linsey Carson. He was kilt, "bout 
seven year ago, by a tree fallin’ on him.” 





oe 
— 
stopped to suck in a SM 
fresh breath, then 
added, eagerly, “I hanker to go out to 
Santa Fe. Do you suppose maybe Cap’n 
Bent could use an extree man?” 
‘“‘Mebbe so, sonny, but I doubt if he’d 
take a youngun like you.” 
“I'd do my best,” promised Kit, “if 
Captain Bent gave me a chance.” 
“Well, why don’t you speak to him?” 


§ 
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“I ain’t got near enough spunk.” 

The man grinned. ‘Haven't eh? 
Well, I'll put in a good word for you, 
if you want I should. I’m one of Bent’s 
teamsters. My name’s Broadus.” 

“Thank you, Broadus,’ exclaimed 
Kit, delightedly. “Kin we go to the 
Cap'n now?” 

“In a minute, sonny. First, I want 
you to answer me somethin’. Did you 
run away from home?” 

“Nope.” 

Kit realized that this reply was not 
exactly truthful. But he felt that it 
wasn't a he, either. Anyhow, not a 
downright lie. He didn’t have a home 
to run away from, just the saddlemaker 
to whom his mother had apprenticed 
him a year ago. 


Broadus was satisfied. ‘All right,” he 
said. “I just wanted to make sure. 
Come on.” 

They found Captain Bent giving di- 
rections to a group of men at work 
stretching a double thickness of canvas 
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over the skeleton top of a wagon. “Hola, 
Cap’n,’’ said the teamster, casually, ‘“This 
here’s Kit Carson. He hankers to go out 
to Santa Fe with you.” 

“So?” Bent’s shrewd gaze turned to 
Kit. ““Ain’t he a mite small?’ 

“Shore is,” agreed Broadus, ‘‘but he 
comes o’ good stock, and he’s stout and 
willin’. I heard you say you need some- 
body to tend cavvy. Well, I'll wager he 
could do it.” | 

The captain still kept his gaze on Kit, 
who waited for the next words, his 
heart hammering his ribs. If Bent said 
“No,” then a runaway apprentice must 
go back to an ill-tempered master. If 
Bent said “Yes,” that runaway would 
embark upon a thrilling adventure. He 
gripped his rifle, suspense making his 
fingers clammy. 

‘Takin’ care of the cavvy ain’t any 


picnic, Kit,” Bent 
warned. “Youstand 
a chance of getting yourself kicked by a 
mule, or gored by an ox, or maybe be- 
ing tromped to a grease spot if the 
whole cavvy take a notion to stampede. 
Besides, there’s always the danger of 
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being scalped by Injuns, or dying of 
thirst.” 

“I ain’t skeered,” vowed Kit. 

Bent chuckled. “All right.” He ges- 
tured to Broadus. “Pick the boy out a 
mule to ride, and see that he gets a 
blanket from the supply wagon.” 

“D-do ye mean I kin go?” stammered 
Kit. 

“Yep,” answered the captain. “‘Bet- 
ter turn in early. We'll be on the move 
before sunup.” 

They were. The men harnessed the 
mules and put yokes on the oxen by 
lantern light the next morning. And 
the inhabitants of Franklin, Missouri, 
were still sleeping when the caravan 
came creeping down Main Street. 

When they passed the harness shop, 
dark and deserted at this hour, Kit 
made a face at it. He hoped fervently 
that he would never see it again. As it 
turned out, he never did. 

The eight-mule teams were in the 
lead. The ox-drawn wagons followed. 
Hunters on spirited ponies rode at 
either side of the procession. Last in 
line, ambling along in the dust, were 
the extra animals called the cavvy. 

It was Kit’s job to handle this herd 
of spare animals—horses, mules and 
oxen. As Captain Bent had warned, it 
was no picnic. None of the creatures, 
not even the mule he rode, shared the 
boy’s enthusiasm over going to Santa 
Fe. He was kept busy heading back 
strays and whipping up slow-pokes. 

As the days stretched into weeks, the 
caravan left the pleasantest part of the 
trail behind. They crossed mile after 
mile of treeless plain, where the sow; 
belly and beans which the men ate were 
seasoned with grit from sand-storms. 
Still, to Kit the journey was a thrilling 
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adventure. All the more so, because they 
were coming close to the buffalo range, 
and Captain Bent had promised him 
that he could take part in the first buf- 
falo hunt. 

' A buffalo hunt! The very thought of 
it was so exciting that Kit felt as if he 
couldn’t wait till the time came. Yet, 
when it did, he wasn’t among those who 
rode after the fleeing bison. 

But, before that day came, Broadus ac- 
cidentally shot himself. The teamster 
had seen a big gray wolf skulking about 
near the wagons one evening. He 
reached into his wagon for his rifle, 
carelessly pulling it toward him by the 
muzzle. ‘There was a loud report, and 
the man’s right arm hung limp, a mass 
of riddled flesh and shattered bone. 

The arm had to be amputated. It 
was the only way to save Broadus’ 
life. He himself knew it, and begged 
to have it done. But in spite of 


his courage he could not hold back his 
shrieks of agony while the work was go- 
ing on. 

Afterward, a bed was made for the 
teamster in one of the wagons, and Kit 





“If you’re in a tight place, 








was given the duty of nursing him. The 
next morning the caravan was on the 
go again, and it was that forenoon the 
herd of bison was sighted. The boy 
heard the shouts of, ‘““The buffer! The 
buffer!”” Then, in next to no time, men 
were galloping away toward a cloud of 
dust in the distance. 

Broadus heard the commotion. 
“They've sighted the buffer,” he said. 
“Go along, sonny. I know you hanker 
to, and I want you should.” 

“Nope,” answered Kit, firmly. “I’m 
staying right with you.”’ And he did. 

Broadus recovered quickly. After 
only a few days the teamster was able to 
sit up. It wasn’t the way of the moun- 
tain men to put their gratitude into 
words. All the while Kit was nursing 
him, Broadus never so much as mum- 
bled a “Thank ye,” but the first day he 
was out of bed, he gave the boy his most 
cherished possession. 

The two were seated in the shade of 
Broadus’ wagon, eating buffalo meat 
which had been cut into strips, jerked 
into longer strips and dried in the sun. 
The one-armed man was making a poor 





use your Green River knife.” 


job out of cutting the jerky into bite- 
sized pieces, so Kit took the knife and 
did it for him. When he finished, he 
started to hand back the razor-sharp 
tool. 

Broadus shook his head. “‘It’s yourn, 
sonny,” he said. 

“Mine?” Kit’s jaw sagged. “Why?” 

“Cause I want you to have it. I reck- 
on maybe so you saved my life by the 
care you took o’ me. It wouldn’t won- 
der me none if this here knife’d save 
your life some day—and even up the 
score. Here.” He fumbled awkwardly 
with the sheath until he had unstrapped 
it from his belt. ‘“‘Now buckle this on, 
so you'll have it handy.” 

Words came almost as hard to the 
boy as to the teamster, but he managed 
a “thank you,” and added the moun- 
tain man’s expression of approval, “It 
shines.” 

“Yep,” agreed Broadus. “It’s a Green 
River. There ain’t no better knife 
made. If you get in a tight pinch, use 
it..’ Kit was to act upon this good advice 
before many days had passed. 

Kit was still nursing Broadus when, 
for the second time, buffalo were sight- 
ed. In fact it was Blas, a Mexican who 
was helping with the cavvy, who saw 
the creatures first. 

“Look!” he cried. “Cibola! Bison!” 
He pointed to a cloud of dust ahead. 

The cry was taken up by other voi- 
ces. Again the wagon train was a scene 
of excited commotion. 

Kit turned to the Mexican. “I’m go- 
ing,” he cried. 

“St, you go,” consented Blas. “I'll 
stay with the cavvy. But wait! My pony 
good for hunt cibola. You ride him.” 


The boy gladly accepted the offer, 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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TRE MERRY MICE 


by Marion Holland 
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‘Raisins and seeds!” exclaims father “How nice! 





“I think this 18 od for the birds’ remarks Willie. 
‘For Azz? “exclaims father. so perfectly silly/ 








The people are putting out food for the mice !” 
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TRUE ZOO STORIES 
by William Bridges (William Sloane. $2.50). 
Anecdotes and information about all the fav- 
orite zoo animals, almost as good as a trip to 
the zoo, and a very handy substitute. 


MY FATHER’S DRAGON 
by Ruth Stiles Gannett (Random House. $2). 
Boy rescues dragon, in an entertaining series 
of adventures. Crocodiles, monkeys, and other 
jungle animals provide the suspense; the 
artist does a superb job of illustrating, and 
the combination is. irresistible. 


MR. AND MRS. NOAH 
by Lois Lenski (Crowell. $1). In pictures and 
text, Lois Lenski interprets this favorite Bible 
story with simplicity and real charm for 
children who already know her as the creator 
of friendly Mr. Small. 


HEATHER HILL 
by Elleston Trevor (Longmans. $2.50). Old 
Stripe-the-Badger, Mole-the-Miller, and other 
talkative creatures keep up the English tra- 
dition of the hearth in the Deep Woods. 





From “Heather Hill” 
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THE HALF-PINT JINNI 
AND OTHER Stories by Maurice Dolbier 
(Random House. $2.50). There’s a modern 
touch about these adventures in Baghdad 
which makes them as fascinating as the orig- 
inal Arabian Night’s tales, and yet with a 
flavor all their own. (Remember “Mendi and 
His Magic in our June issue?) Here are seven 
more tales for children from eight up. 
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From “The Half-Pint Jinni” 


TOUCHDOWN FOR DOC 
by Marion Renick (Scribners. $2). Here is 
the complete full-length book from which the 
Story PARADE serial was taken. There’s a lot 
more “dope” about football techniques and 
another half-dozen adventures. 


THE MYSTERY 

OF THE DISAPPEARING CAT 

by Enid Blyton (McNaughton. $1.75). An- 

other absorbing mystery challenges the five 

young detectives in an English village. The 

prize Siamese cat who disappears and the 

other human characters are more convincing 
than in most mystery stories. 


THE CHESTRY OAK 
by Kate Seredy (Viking. $2.50). Whenever 
Kate Seredy writes about a boy and a horse, 
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you can count on a good story. This is much 
more than that; the remarkable adventures of 
the black horse, Midnight, and his young 
master, and their escape from the Nazis. 


THE LONG PORTAGE 
by Herbert Best. (Viking. $2.50). This is a 
spy story of the days just before the American 
Revolution, when a boy joined the Rodgers 
Rangers. The author writes of New York State 
with a feeling for the past and the people who 
lived there which makes this an outstanding 
historical novel. 


SALLY TAIT 
by Frances Clarke Sayers (Viking. $2). When 
she was nine, Sally lived on Oleander Island 
in the Gulf of Mexico. It was a wonderful 
place to live; with good things to eat and 
some very special surprises when Aunt Cor- 
nelia came to visit. Even if Sally had to spend 
Christmas in bed, it was a year to remember. 


THE ROCKY SUMMER 
by Lee Kingman (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). 
A horse named Polle, who liked to run away, 
led Mikko and Helmi into unexpected fun 
and excitement, that summer on Cape Ann. 
Mikko had the best time of all, when he 
packed a lunch like Father’s and got a job 
with the men working in the quarry. 





From “The Rocky Summer” 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOKS 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE — Fall 1948 


| The First Horseman 


} Written and illustrated 
by PERS CROWELL, 
author of Six Good 
Friends and Beau Dare. 
“Exceptionally fine in 
dramatizing prehistoric 
man’s first attempts to 
tame a stallion.’"—Dr. Grace Fisher Ramsey, 
American Museum of Natural History. 

All ages. $2.50 


| Pedro’s Choice 


By CATHERINE BLANTON. Illustrated by 
HAROLD PRICE. A highly amusing story 
of Pedro and his pet bull, Popo, in modern 
Mexico. Beautifully illustrated throughout 
by the artist of PAJI. Ages 8-12. $2.00 








Sleigh Bells | 
} for Windy Foot 


| By FRANCES FROST. Illustrated by LEE 
TOWNSEND. Warmth, joy, excitement, and 





humor in a pleasant family story of Christ- 
mas on the Clarks’ farm. Has the same 
attractive characters as the best-selling 
WINDY FOOT AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 


Tales My 
Father Told 


By AGNES CAMPBELL. 
Illustrated by RICHARD 
KENNEDY. A book of 
charming Irish folk- 
tales. “A delight for 
both eye and ear.”—Helen Brogan, N. Y. 
Public Library. Ages 8-12. $2.00 | 





lll Take Cappy 


By LEE McCABE and NORBERT FAGAN. 
Illustrated by WESLEY DENNIS. “A grand 
story about an energetic boy, his horse 
‘Cappy’, and their friends.”—Publishers’ 
Weekly. Ages 8-12. $2.00 
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SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF | 
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PATCH 
by Mary Elting (Doubleday. $2). Two boys 
and a dog who can’t keep out of trouble are 
the neighborhood pests until Army worms des- 
cend on Mr. Rankin’s wheat. If you know 
how lovable, and aggravating, a real mongrel 
pup can be, you will especially enjoy reading 
this book. 


MORE FOLK TALES FROM CHINA 
by Lin Sian-tek (John Day. $2.50). Folk tales 
are at their best in this collection from China, 
which contains a variety of stories, witty and 
foolish, romantic and sad. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated and adapted for reading 
aloud. 


THE TRAIL OF COURAGE 
by Virginia Watson (Coward, McCann. 
$2.50). Ulrica was only a young girl when 
both her parents died, and she had to make 
a living for herself in New Amsterdam. 
Beaten by her first cruel master, she escaped 
to the more friendly Indians. Ulrica grew up 
a real pioneer. Teen-age girls of today will 
envy her courage and opportunity. 


AUTUMN COMES TO 

MEADOWBROOK FARM 

by Katherine Keeler (Nelson. $2). Pumpkins 

and ripe apples and all the other good har- 

vest signs, smells, and flavors will make you 
wish you were on a farm, too. 


Grand mystery stories 
every child —of any age = 


By HELEN 
FULLER ORTON 


will enjoy. 


Mystery Up the 
Winding Stair 


Four boys and girls, a great country house, and not 
oné, but two, lost treasures. Those are the ingre- 
dients of this new mystery that’s crammed with sus- 
pense and excitement. Illustrations by Robert 
Doremus. Ages 7-11. $1.75 


The Mystery at Pickle 
Point «|. |. ENKs. mr. mystery 


By DUFF 
McCOY 


When “Jay-Jay” and his chum Herbert decided to 
row over to Pickle Island on a voyage of discovery, 
that was just the beginning of a wonderful mystery 
involving two real and delightful pirates. Illustrated 
by Sally Tate. Ages 8-12. $2.00 

















SIX PEOPLE 
IN AN ELEVATOR 


(Continued from page 7.) 


But it rose to the Eleventh. 

It did not stop at the Eleventh. 

It rose to the Twelfth. 

But it did not stop at the Twelfth. 

It rose to the Thirteenth. 

And it did not stop there, either. 

All the while Mrs. Smith was scream- 
ing, “STOP! STOP! STOP!” 

The Fourteenth Floor was the top. 

“You just wait!” threatened Mrs. 
Smith. “You'll be sorry for this!” 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” sighed John 
and Lavvy together, the way twins do. 

Peter Price hopped from one leg to 
the other for joy. 

Mary-Chris laughed and laughed 
with delight. 

And the elevator went on rising to 
the Fourteenth Floor. But it did not 
stop at the Fourteenth Floor, either. 
Directly above it was the wide-open 
skylight, and the elevator went up, up, 
ery 

It sailed right through and out and 
away from Messrs. Noggins and Scrog- 
gins’ Department Store. Into the sky. 
Among the clouds. 

“My! But this is marvelous!’’ Lavvy 
breathed. 

“Isn’t it good?” sighed John. 





Young Peter Price and Mary-Chris 
were too utterly delighted and thrilled 
to say a word. 

An ordinary elevator was fun. A 
magic one, which could rise and fly 


‘through the air like an airplane or a 


balloon, was more than fun. 

Mrs. Smith was horrified. “Let me 
down! Let me down!” she cried. “You 
bad girl. Make this elevator go back 
at once. Oh, what won't I say to Mr. 
Scroggins about this!” 

But Anna only smiled and did not re- 
ply. 

Mrs. Smith clutched her hand to her 
forehead. She did not see how it could 
be happening. ‘Elevators can’t fly by 
themselves. What is making it go?’’ she 
asked frantically. 

“Magic!” Anna answered simply. 

“Magic? Nonsense! There’s no such 
thing!”” snapped Mrs. Smith. 

“Then what is making us fly?” Anna 
asked. 

“Yes! 
chorused. 

“I learned all about magic a long 
time ago!” Anna explained kindly to 
Mrs. Smith. “You see, I had to learn 
something. And I could not learn 
things like Sums and Geography. So I 
learned Magic and Driving an Elevator 
instead.” 

“Rubbish!” snapped Mrs. Smith, 
who really was rather a stupid woman. 

“It may be rubbish,” Anna said po- 
litely, “‘but it’s true. Or else you would 
not be flying through the air in an ordi- 
nary department store elevator.” 

The wind rose. The elevator rocked 
from side to side. 

“Let me down!” begged Mrs. Smith. 
“I am air-sick. You bad girl! It is all 
your fault! I feel bad!” 


What?” the other children 
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“I feel good!’’ laughed young Peter 
Price. ‘“‘Let’s go somewhere, Anna. 
Somewhere different!”’ 

“Canada! Northern Canada!”’ said 
John, thinking of the farthest-off place 
he knew because he wanted the flight 
to last as long as possible. ‘“‘Let’s go to 
Canada.” 

And everyone echoed, ‘‘Oh, yes! Can- 
ada!” 

Anna pressed the GO-button, and 
the elevator began to fly North. The 
farther it went, the colder it became. 

Mrs. Smith moaned. She was feeling 
really ill, as she was air-sick and stiff 
with cold, too. 

Lavvy said suddenly, “I wish John 
had said ‘Florida,’ or somewhere 
warm.” 

And Mary-Chris put in, “I wish I 
had my heavy coat and ear-muffs. I 
should think we were nearer the North 
Pole than Canada. I'd like to go to 
Georgia where it’s warm!” 

Mrs. Smith was just wishing that she 
could go home. And this was a curious 
thing. Because, when she was home, 
she was always complaining about it. 
First, that there was too much work to 
do. Then, that her husband was no help 
at all. And, worse than that, her chil- 
dren never remembered to wipe their 
shoes before entering the house. 

But now she forgot all these things, 
and felt very sad because she thought 
that she would probably never see her 
husband or her children or her home 
again. 

Lots of grown-ups are like this, and 
some children, too. 
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John, watching her, suddenly said, 
“It is a bit cold up here. If you don't 
mind, Anna, I don’t think we will drop 
in on Canada after all.” 

“I know!” exclaimed Lavvy. “Let’s 
go down to Washington. I'd love to 
see the Washington Monument, and 
the Capitol, and the Lincoln Memor- 
ial, and the White House and..... oh! 
lots of things...” 

They all thought this a good idea— 
except Mrs. Smith, who wished to go 
no further south than 777th Street 
where she had her family and her 
house. For the first time in her life Mrs. 
Smith put her family before her house. 
And she realized, also for the first time 
in many years, that she loved them 
dearly and missed them terribly. 

As the elevator flew over Niagara 
Falls, a Canadian soldier on watch at 
the border said, ““That’s a queer-look- 
ing bird. I don’t know that I altogether 
like the look of it.” 

He hurried to his commanding ofh- 
cer and reported that there was a 
strange aircraft flying south. It wasn’t 
a bird ... it wasn’t an airplane... it 
wasn’t a balloon . . . it hadn’t any 
wings. But it was flying just the same. 

The commanding officer told the 
soldier that it sounded crazy to him. 
The soldier said it seemed crazy to him, 
too, but to come and have a look. So 
the officer went with the soldier, and 
looked up through his binoculars and 
then agreed that either they were both 
crazy or else there was an extraordinary 
looking craft flying through the sky. 
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As it appeared to be heading for the 
United States, he thought that it might 
be a friendly gesture to let them know 
what was coming. So they radioed a 
message to Washington: 


WARNING STOP STRANGE AIRCRAFT SEEN 
HEADING SSE REPEAT SSE STOP NOT ONE 
OF OURS STOP 


Soon there was not a look-out place 
anywhere that had not soldiers and 
FBI’s and airmen staring upwards. 
And, because the sight of people look- 
ing up always causes more and more 
people to look up, soon there were 
crowds of people everywhere all staring 
skywards. 

And though they all had lots of ideas 
about what the strange aircraft might 
be, not one of them guessed right. 

As soon as the craft was seen over 
New York, the New York people ra- 
dioed New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
that it was on its way to them. And so 
the message descended from Pennsyl- 
vania to Delaware, and Delaware to 
Maryland. 

And this was the message that was 
passed to each state in turn: 


STRANGE AIRCRAFT SEEN HEADING SOUTH 
STOP OVER TO YOU 


But at the Maryland state line it was 
seen that the air craft appeared to be 
pausing, and hovering, and pausing, al- 
most as if it were trying to decide on 
the best landing-place. 

So instead of the “Over-to-you” mes- 
sage, the Marylanders radioed, with 
some relief: 


IT’S ALL YOURS WASHINGTON 

And it was! 

Meanwhile Mrs. Smith had begun tg 
get over her air-sickness, and, although 
she still wished to go home, she was be- 
ginning to enjoy the adventure a little. 
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After all, there are not many house- 
wives who go for rides in flying eleva- 
tors. She had never heard of any wom- 


an doing it before. Many people 
boasted of having been up to the top of 
the Empire State Building. Mrs. Smith 
sniffed in a superior manner. Empire 
State Building nothing, she thought. 
How interested and thrilled her hus- 
band and children would be to hear of 
her adventure. How nice it would be to 
get home to them and tell them all 
about it. 

And she suddenly thought, “‘It is all 
due to Anna that I am having this ad- 
venture.” And she wondered why she 
had disliked Anna so much at first. Af- 
ter all, just as Mr. Noggins and Mr. 
Scroggins had tried to tell her, anyone 
could mistake ten for twelve. She 
smiled at Anna. 

Then she discovered that she liked 
the others, too. That boy John, now. 
He was a really nice thoughtful type of 
boy. She smiled at John. 

And Lavinia. Now there was a girl 
who knew quite a lot of things but did 
not “show off.” She smiled at Lavvy. 

And Peter Price. Oh, dear! thought 
Mrs. Smith, it is such a long time since 
I enjoyed anything the way Peter Price 
does .... till now. I really am getting 
quite a thrill out of this—this impossible 
—this magic trip. 
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And she smiled down at Peter Price, 
and from him to Mary-Chris with the 
pretty little black face and the spark- 
ling eyes. 

“Why,” Mrs. Smith said aloud and 
without thinking. “I couldn’t have 
chosen a nicer set of fellow-passengers 
if I’d made the choice myself.” 

So by the time the “‘strange aircraft” 
reached Washington, all six passengers 
were the best of friends. 

As the elevator hovered over Wash- 
ington, people cried: 

“It’s a flying house.” 

“It’s a new type of airpiane.” 

“It’s an airship from Mars.” 

“,.. or Venus.” 

And then, “No! it isn’t!” cried a 
voice from the crowd. “It’s an elevator!” 

The elevator landed at the foot of 
the Washington Monument and held 
up all the traffic there. People hurried 
out of cars, street cars, buses, and trucks 
to try and find out what on earth it was 
all about. 

The doors of the elevator opened. 

Anna stepped out. “Ground floor!” 
she said, smiling at the others. 

Mrs. Smith, with Mary-Chris hold- 
ing one hand and Peter Price the other, 
stepped out. John and Lavinia fol- 
lowed. 

Everybody gasped. 

Then everybody got busy. Photo- 
graphers took photographs. Newspa- 
permen asked questions. Everybody 
else asked questions too. Radio people 
insisted on the voyagers talking into 
their microphones and_ explaining 
things. Hotel managers begged, “Come 
and stay in my hotel.” And everyone 
begged and pleaded to be allowed to 
take the six voyagers around and show 
them Washington. 
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Finally, the six very kindly accepted 
an invitation from the White House, 
and were taken for a tour of the city in 
an official car. They were accompanied 
by the President and his wife and every- 
one enjoyed it thoroughly. 











But soon it was dark, and they were 
all very tired after such a busy and ad- 
venturous day. So they were driven to 
the hotel which they had chosen, and 
given a meal of roast turkey and cran- 
berry jelly and strawberry shortcake 
with three helpings of ice cream on top. 

Then they went to bed, for Anna 
knew that they had to be up early in 
the morning. Very early indeed. 

For Messrs. Noggins and Scroggins’ 
Department Store opens at nine o'clock 
sharp, and it would not do for the ele- 
vator to be late. 
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KIT FOR SHORT 


(Continued from page 31.) 

picked up his old muzzle-loader and 
galloped after the hunters. He soon 
overtook them. Blas had told the truth 
when he said that his pony was good for 
hunting buffalo. For a while, the lively 
little mustang ran neck-to-neck with 
the horse of the leading hunter. Then 
he forged ahead. He tore along, lickety- 
split, leaving the other horses behind 
and gaining fast on the fleeing bison. 

Before Kit realized what was hap- 
pening, he found himself alone, gallop- 
ing close beside a straggler from the 
herd. The huge animal was so close he 
could hear its hoofbeats. He could even 
smell the strong buffalo smell. But he 
couldn’t see it, anyhow not clearly, be- 
cause of the dust raised by the thou- 
sands of bison not far ahead. He didn’t 
dare risk a shot until the wind shifted, 
blowing the dust cloud away from him. 

He could see now that the straggler 
was a fat cow-buffalo. Yipping wildly, 
Kit reined in his pony, raised his rifle, 
and aimed at a spot just back of the 
cow’s shoulder. 

Bang! The animal lurched forward 
onto her knees, then sank to the ground. 

“Ah-a-a-ah!” Kit slid from his pony, 
dropping the reins. “That shines!” 

He spoke too soon. As he stepped to- 
ward her, the buffalo raised her head. . 
Her small red eyes were blazing. Green- 
horn though he was, the boy under- 
stood his danger. Stories he had heard 
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about men killed by wounded animals 
crowded his mind. A cold sweat broke 
out on his forehead as he watched the 
buffalo. 

Her front feet were pawing the 
ground now, as she tried to lift her 
great body. Kit felt sure she would 
make it. No use attempting to get the 
old rifle re-loaded. It would take too 
long. 

What to do? Suddenly he remem- 
bered Broadus’ advice, “If you’re in a 
tight pinch, use your Green River 
knife.” 

Like a flash, Kit had the knife out of 
its sheath. Another second and he had 
plunged the long blade into the bison’s 
throat. This time she was really dead. 

The boy bent over her, his freckled 
cheeks creased with a grin. He had 
killed his first buffer. In later years, 
such exploits as this were commonplace 
to Kit Carson. But now he was thrilled. 

A new feeling of self-confidence 
surged through him. Even if he was 
small, he had proved that he had the 
makings of a ‘mountain man. Single 
handed he had killed a buffer! 

His grin widened when he heard the 
thud of hoofs and saw the hunters gal- 
loping toward him. 

“Hola!” cried the foremost rider. 
Then catching sight of the dead bison, 
he praised, “Good for you, Kit. That 
shines.” 

“Yep,” agreed Kit cockily, “it shore 
does.” 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLE HOLDERS 


by La Vada 

























1. MaTeRIALs NEEpDED: Soft 
pine or gum wood % of an 
inch thick, a coping saw, a 
drill, sandpaper, colored 
enamel, baby food tin cans, 
carpet tacks, and candles, 
and paraffin. 





2. Draw pattern of a star 6” in diameter. Cut 
pattern out of wood with coping saw. Draw 
around candle in center of star. 








3. Drill hole size of this circle almost through 
wood. Sandpaper star and paint with enamel. 


([ 
4. Here is another candle holder. Paint some baby food cans 
with enamel. Punch a hole in the center of bottom of each. \ oe 
Fasten can with carpet tack to long enameled board. Place candle » 
in each can, pouring melted parrafin in to hold candle secure. = 




















BY OUR 


YOUNG 


E.uis IsLAND 


By Angelo Anaclerio, age 12 


This poem was awarded first prize in a 
state-wide contest in Florida for children’s 
poetry. It was inspired by stories told to 
Angelo by his father, who came to this 
country from Italy at the age of sixteen. 

Angelo is in the seventh grade at Fort 
Meade High School, Fort Meade, Florida. 


The children come from many lands 
Beyond the wide gray sea, 

From old lands where they lived in fear 
And longed for liberty. 


They see the gateway of the port; 
They see the harbor’s gleam; 
They see the torch of liberty— 
The symbol of their dream. 


The ferries thread the shining bay; 
The sirens shriek and roar; 

The children of the Old World see 
The opening of the door. 


Oh brave new land, be true to them! P 
Give them your strength—your power! 
And keep alive the flame of faith 

For each in darkened hour! 
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ARTISTS 


AND WRITERS 


AN ADVENTURE 


By Halvar Ashley, age 11 


This is the second-prize winner in the 
Florida contest. 


I had a little gray donkey, 

And a little pet squirrel. 

We built a little sailboat 

To sail around the world. 

We launched the little sail boat 
And put it out to sea. 

We started on our voyage 

Just my pets and me. 


First we met an octopus, 
Then we met a shark, 

Next we met a mighty whale 
That was very big and dark. 
He hadn’t any hands, 

He hadn’t any toes, 

But he had a spring of water 
Coming from his nose. 


My GRANDFATHER’S HOUSE 


By Richard Stanley, age 10 
My Grandfather’s house in Virginia al- 
ways seemed the most wonderful house in the 


world to me. Arriving in a car, I can first see 
the top of the house over the green hem- 
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locks in the front yard. Going up the walks 
which appear like a giant marble ring with 
a lagging line at one end and the house at 
the other, I find Grandma and Grandpa sit- 
ting on the front porch. 

“Howdy, howdy,” is the usual greeting. 
“Come in.” We go through the living room 
and into the dining room where Grandma al- 
ways keeps a good supply of luscious corn- 
bread on hand. 

I hurry into the kitchen which was a very 
special place to me when I was small. The 
kitchen is unusual because it has a concrete 
spring in the corner. I used to put marbles 
in it and take them out when Grandma was 
not looking. It was fun but the water was ice- 
cold to my hand. 


There is an upstairs and also an attic with 
many relics of my mother’s childhood. The 


Kit CARSON 


By Marcia Shaw, age 11 


Kit Carson was small but very brave 
And many people did he save. 


He hunted and hunted and ne’er would rest 
"Til he found a wagon train headed west. 


With buckskin vest and coonskin cap 
He sauntered forth and set his trap. 


He gathered lore both far and wide 
And fought his battles on the lawful side. 


A friend of red and white alike, 
This little man with so much might. 


APOLOGY 


Story Parade regrets that a poem was 


printed in the August Penguin Club which 
was not written by the child who signed it. 


whole house used to seem very large to me. 
Now I know there are only ten rooms, but I 
still find it very interesting—and so do many 


of the other twenty-three grandchildren. 










DELIGHT your favorite youngster with 


HAZELLE’S MaR/onEtT¢S * 


Acting-Dancing , 


. the gift that introduces a fascinating, creative hobby! 


Famous story-book characters dance into life with a simple twist of the 
wrist, for Hazelle’s Marionettes are easy to operate! School children 
quickly learn to work the 7-string, patented pe ane control. This hobb 
helps overcome shyness; develops hidden talents; promotes salbeuals 
dence. 40 different characters. 

CLOWN shown is ideal for beginners. With little practice children 
make him sit, dance, walk, climb. New plastic shoes with 
lifelike ankle motion on all characters. Clown with playlet 
and illustrated directions, in gift box, $4.25, postpaid. 

BO-PEEP and BOY BLUE (on stage) with hair wigs, 
molded shoes and hands, playlet, illustrated directions. Each, 
$5.25, pp. Sturdy theatre has “gold” columns, red dra —_ 
simulated curtains and black cloth backdrop. Size 33“x40'‘x 
18”. Sets up instantly, folds flat. 


Theatre alone, $10.75, pp. Bo-Peep and Boy Blue set 
complete with theatre and special playlet, $20, postpaid. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG showing favorites and 


describing all 40 characters and 11 sets. 
START THE CHILD ON THIS LASTING “HAPPINESS HOBBY” 
HAZELLE’S MARIONETTES ¢ 909 E. 10th, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Please be sure that the stories, poems and 
pictures you send are entirely original. ~ 
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SNOWFLAKES 
By Michael Fordham, age 6 


Snowflakes look so pretty 
Falling from the sky, 

I like to put my hand out 
To catch them as they go by. 


IN THE HEAVEN OF KITTYLAND 


By Rosetta Alexander, age 9 


Once long ago, a cat named Meanie died. 
Because he was the opposite of his name, he 
went to Heaven. 

He danced with the fairies, and played 
with the white mice. And that’s not all—the 
Queen of the Fairies warmed his milk! 











So if you want to go to Heaven. and have 
the Queen of the Fairies warm your milk, 
you'd better be good now! 


FALL 


By Jane Smith, age 9 


In the fall Jack Frost starts calling, 

Then the leaves start falling. 

The squirrels bury acorns for the year 

And all is well until another squirrel comes 
near. 


The leaves wave to you and wave to me, 
Then comes the wind and sets them free, 
And then it seems they fall from the sky 
As they go flipping and dancing by. 
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AUTUMN SCENE by Margaret Wilbur, age 8 
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A TOUCHDOWN FOR DOC 
(Continued from page 13.) 

“A touchdown for Doc!” Herbie’s 
teammates cheered him on as he crossed 
the goal line. A moment later, Jack 
made two more points by kicking on 
the try-after-touchdown. 

The scoreboard read: Winston Won- 

der, 6, All-Americans, 8. 

By the end of the first half of the 
game, the score was tied. Each side had 
made 22 points. 

During the second half, the Wonders 
ran their ball carrier through the All- 
Americans’ line again and again for 
small gains. ‘They made one touchdown. 
But they missed their kick afterward. 

As soon as Jack’s team got the ball in 
the last quarter, he called time-out. 
“Listen, gang,” he said. “Let’s tighten 
up. Let’s get another touchdown.” 

The team lined up, shouting their 
battle cry once more. Jack started for 
the goal line with the ball. But just as 
he plunged forward, his shoelace broke. 
He stumbled. He tried to keep himself 
from falling. He dropped the ball. 

One of the Wonders pounced on that 
ball like a dog snatching a bone. Jack 
felt so disgraced that he left the game. 
He went to the team’s bench along the 
sidelines. “Put in a better player,” he 
said to Doc. ‘Something is always hap- 
pening to me.” 
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“We all fumble now and then,’’ Doc 
said gently. He pulled the boy down be- 
side him and put an arm around his 
shoulders. ‘“‘Don’t take it so hard. It 
wasn’t your fault that the shoelace 
broke. Now, go back in the game.” 

But Jack stubbornly shook his head. 
“I should have hung on to the ball,” he 
said as he bent down to tie his broken 
shoelace. Doc sent in a substitute play- 
er. Peterson soon carried the ball over 
for a touchdown. The score was tied 
again. Each team had 28 points. 

“Now, Jack,’ Doc said, patting the 
boy's knee, “go out there and kick. 
Make it good! This try-after-touchdown 
will have to win the game for us. There 
isn't enough time left for either side to 
make another touchdown.” 

The All-Americans lined up. Jack 
swung his right leg high a couple of 
times. He gave his teammates the signal 
to start the play. Then his heart sank. 
He realized that his shoe was loose. That 
shoelace had broken again! 

Jack knew he could not kick straight 
with a wobbly shoe. He started to call 
“Time-out!” But Herbie was already 
snapping the ball back to him. 

As Jack caught the ball, he made his 
plan. He quickly thought back to some- 
thing Doc had said: “You can kick, pass 
or carry the ball over the enemy goal 
line for the try-after-touchdown.” Jack 
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remembered, that, although a_ kick 
meant two points, a pass ora run count- 
ed only one point. But even one point 
would win the game! 

He shouted, “Herbie, get over for a 
pass!”” Herbie sensed that something had 
gone wrong. And he obeyed his captain 
without stopping to think. After all, 
hadn’t he and Jack practised this very 
thing morning after morning on the 
way to school? 

In a second Herbie was over the goal 
line and caught the ball before the 
Wonders realized what was going on. 

The game ended a moment later. ‘The 
All-Americans had won—by one point. 

Doc rushed onto the field to throw 
his arms around his boys. Lady P., who 
had parked her popcorn wagon outside 
the gates, hurried up with big bags of 
candied corn for the winning team. To 
Doc, she gave a big hug instead. 

Seeing that, Jack felt more thrilled 
than before. Now, thanks to the AIll- 
Americans, Doc and Lady P. could stay 
in Winston and live happily ever after. 

In another moment, Jack caught sight 
of L.M. and Flip. He was glad that that 
pair, too, would stay in their proper 
place for a while. Surely, he thought, 
they would not have the nerve to brag 
about their team for a long, long time. 
Even their fine yellow jerseys and hel- 
mets, now stained with dirt, no longer 
seemed important. 

As the other two boys came nearer, 
Jack heard Flip say. “But our plan al- 





most worked. You got through their 
line in time to block Jack’s kick. I could 
have caught the ball and run all the way 
down the field for a touchdown. Then 
we would have won.” 

“But Jack did not kick,” L.M. re- 
minded his friend bitterly. ‘His shoe- 
lace had to break again and spoil every- 
thing. That guy has the luckiest acci- 
dents.” 

“I sure do,’”’ Jack said to himself. He 
thought of the time the merry-go-round 
ran away with him. He thought of his 
meeting with Doc. He remembered the 
wheel from Draper's truck knocking 
him out. He looked down happily at the 
dirty white letters that spelled “All- 
American” across the chest of. his dark 
blue jersey. He pushed his helmet back 
on his head and took a long, deep, free 
breath. It was wonderful to be so lucky! 

Some of the boys’ parents began 
crowding up to congratulate the All- 
Americans. Mr. and Mrs. Randall, too, 
came onto the field. Mr. Randall shook 
hands with Doc, saying he hoped the 
medicine man and the popcorn lady 
would like living in Winston. 

Then Jack’s father added with a 
wink, “Well, the game settled every- 
thing except one question. That is: 
Why do those players call themselves 
Wonders?” 

Jack answered with a happy laugh, 
‘Probably because every one of them 
wonders why he bragged that they could 
beat us!” 
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Indeed your son does know the kind of So, this Christmas, be sure it’s a LIONEL. 
train he wants! Ask him. He'll be sure to See the newest LIONEL Trains at your deal- 
say — “A LIONEL.” Every boy knows that er’s. And send today for the catalog and 
only LIONEL Trains are scale-detailed and _—stereoptican outfit featured below. Your 
built to resemble real trains in miniature. boy will love it. 


Special Offer: 


/ We send you beautiful 36-page 
Full Color LIONEL Train Catalog. 


Set of 3-Dimensional Views of 

















LIONEL Trains in action. § : 

Pair of Stereoptican Eyeglasses : LIONEL TRAINS, P.O. Box 342 i 

for viewing scenes. § Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York a 
Special kit of 6 cut-out colorful 8 1 enclose 25¢. Please send me special offer of 36-page Full : 
buildings for your Train Layout § Color Catalog, Stereoptican Views of LIONEL, Stereoptican 5 

to create realism. . Eyeglasses, and Kit of 6 building cut-outs. * 

The catalog also tells all about the New LIONEL L a . 
CONSTRUCTION KITS! Nothing like them in the ‘ : ” 5 
world! See the five exciting kits at your dealer's! g Address | 
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Pictures by 


GARTH WILLIAMS 


TONI FRISSELL’S 


Mother Goose 








By Clare Turlay Newberry 


The author-artist of Mittens, Marshmallow ° 


and April's Kittens presents a delightful little 
family of Persians—Muff and Buster and 
their very new kittens, Junior, Betty Jo and 
Smudge. Matchless illustrations in pen, wash 
and conte crayon. Ages 3-6. $1.75 
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By Margaret Wise Brown 


An enchanting book about a small raccoon who wonders 
what the night is like—and finally finds out! With bright, 
moonlit pictures and the warmth of a happy home in it, this 
is a book of tenderness, humor and infinite charm. 
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BILLY'S PICTURE 


By Margret an 





, ; ; d H. A, 
In this book of gay photographs real children act bully, the bunny f son da 
out each of the familiar rhymes and make Mother of salen antl — with the help 
Goose all their own. 34 pages of delightful, unposed sulting “portrag a re- 
photo Ya As. Alia es. $2.50 children into g : wi send 
t grap & Mlustrated i 5 os oF laughter 
Ages 3-6. $1.09 
THE § 
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Tiwon’tbe long now. One day very soon you'll 
go up to the attic to get out the tree ornaments, 
carefully stored away during the year. And there 
are secret hiding places to be found for presents, 
while wonderful smells drift from the kitchen. 


Then there’s the fun of making gift lists. 
You'll want to send some boys and girls STORY 
PARADE —the gift that comes the year round. 
Order early to be sure of Christmas delivery. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or ORDER NOW 
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